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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Musmdber of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bint—e ComMuNISM 
or CompLtex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacvred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These C are ly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
<ruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 





1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its~ 





They will receive only | 


seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for | 


‘Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 


‘Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and | 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till | 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them | 


Lommunities right where they are. 


\ 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, NOVEMBER 8, 


A HYMN OF TRUST.- 





[Found in the home of an English cottager ; its author 
is unknown.] ? 
In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God! but Thee? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast— 
Some vague impression of the day foregone— 
Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, 

And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipatcd ill, 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis Thy will. 

For O! in spite of past and present care, 

Or any thing beside, how joyfully 

Passes that almost solitary hour, 
My God with Thee! 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 
More peaceful than the silence of the hour, 
More blest than any thing, my bosom lies 
Beneath Thy power. 
For what is there on earth that I desire, - 
Of all that it can give or take from me? 
Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
Oh God, but Thee ? 


— Teed 


THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 


Ill, 


ENTRANCE TO THE MARRIAGE 


DOOR SHUT. 


SUPPER—THE 


N two previous papers we have pointed out 
the ancient Jewish and Greek nationalities 
as the channels of a special culture, constituting 
them respectively the hero and heroine of his- 
tory. We assumed that they were made for 
each other; that Jewish intensity was matched 
by Grecian grace ; that Christianity embodied 
itseW in their union ; and that their union was 
perfected at the Second Coming of Christ, 
about the year 70, when the apostolic church, 
composed mainly of Jews and Greeks, was 
translated to the spiritual world. 


There are those who, not satisfied with the 
proof of Christ’s plain words about his Second 
Coming, hesitate to believe that it took place at 
the time he appointed (the close of the apos- 
tolic age), on the alleged ground that profane 
history did not confirm the event. Now, as the 
Second Coming with its attendant judgment 
was to be a transaction mainly of the spiritual 


_world, outward history could not of course take 


full note of it. Observers could only record 
such consequences of it as had effect in the out- 
ward world. ‘Their evidence would thus be 
indirect, but it may be none the less convincing, 
In fact in this indirect line of evidence, proving 
the truth of the New Testament doctrine about 
the Second Coming, the testimony of history is 
full and distinct. 


It- records that great predicted accompani- 
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ment of the Second Coming—the destruction of 
the Jewish nationality—in the year 70; and 
the presence of another predicted accompani- 
ment—the translation of the church—is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the fact that the grand 
genius of previous ages of civilization then 
disappeared from the world. It should be re- 
membered that the Primitive church absorbed 
into itself the juice and culture of both the 
Jews and Greeks, and that hence the removal 
of that church would be equivalent to plunging 
the world into spiritual and intellectual dark- 
ness. Now we affirm on the strength of all 
history that such a period of darkness com- 
menced at the precise point we are speaking of. 
There was a cessation at about the year 70, of 
those peculiar traits of Jewish and Greek 
culture which previously had constituted the 
very soul and life of the world’s progress. If 
we represent to Ourselves the course of Jewish 
and Greek civilization by parallel lines which 
at the era of Christianity began to converge, 
and became one at the Second Coming, we 
must also announce their termination, so far 
as the outward world was concerned, at that 
point, There is no prolongation of them—no 
lingering decay of them extending down into 
what are called the dark ages. 
makes an abrupt descent. 


History here 
You step off as at a 
precipice ; a single step carries you from the 
height of the purest civilization and spirituality, 
represented by Jewish and Greek culture in 
the apostolic church, sheer down to the level 
of dark superstition and monastic asceticism.* 
The spirit of the dark ages belongs rather to 
the oriental line of manifestation, than to the 
Jewish or Greek. 


As spiritual religion ceased at the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, so for several 
centuries did original literature and art. You 
find no great Greek writer after this time. 
The grand traits of both nations disappeared 
from history. Evidently some great crisis in 
human affairs took place at the close of the 
apostolic age, a crisis which to the external 


*The following diagram illustrates, in part, the 
course of events as taught by profane history : 


Angelic sphere. Kingdom of Heaven. 


ewish line. : ‘ » ita 
aan Cessation of Greek and 
A. D. Jewish influence in the 
Greek line. 7°. external world for 1000 


years, 


Brahminic line. ; Christianity of the Dark Ages. 


‘The dark ages are a mystery, that only the fact 
of the Second Coming, including the translation of 
the pure, original church, can clear up. 


t** Buddhism and Brahminism,” says Isaac Taylor, 
“hostile as they were east of the Indus, blended 
together most amicably within the precincts of the 
[ post-apostolic] Christian church.” —A ncient Chris- 
tianity, p 248. 
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course, and to annihilate the splendid attain- 
ments of the preceding ages. A faint form of 
Christianity and a pretence of learning re- 
mained, but their power and spirit were gone. 

Where were they gone? Is it supposable 
that the glorious fruits which had been prepar- 
ing and ripening under God’s careful hand 


view seemed to put the world back in its 


itself upon my own mind is to this effect; that 
the period dating its commencement from the 
death of the last ot the apostles, or apostolic men, 
was, altogether, as little deserving to be selected 


| and proposed asa pattern, as any one of the first 
| five of church history. . . Within considerably less | 
than a hundred years from the death of the last of | 


through so many ages were now thrown away? | 


that the whole race was sent back to the diet 
of its infancy, and made to climb over again all 
the toilsome path of the past? Is that the man- 
ner of a true father or a prudent husbandman? 
The universe teaches us that God wastes noth- 
ing; least of all, things of value to the soul. 
What then became of Jewish and Greek civili- 
zation when they disappeared as active forces 
from the world at the point of which we 
speak? There can be no other conclusion 
than that they became the spoils of Christ— 
that the Second Coming took place at the 
time appointed, and that then the vital soul 
of Jewish faith and Greek progress, with all 
its splendid capacities embodied in the Primi- 
tive church, was withdrawn to the inner 
sphere. It was not destroyed, but Elijah-like, 
was translated in a chariot of fire, to lay in 
the resurrection world the foundations of the 
eternal kingdom ; to adorn a city with nobler 
shrines than those of Athens, and fairer walls 
than those of Jerusalem. Thus profane history 
requires the doctrine of the Second Coming, to 
explain one of its obscure passages and 
render it intelligible. ‘The withdrawal of the 
Primitive church, with its illumination, of 
course left the world dark ; and the sudden- 
with which the great thousand-years 
darkness then shut down upon mankind, was 
as amazing as was the previous glory. It is 
almost literally represented by the words of 
Christ in the parable of the ten virgins, when 
referring to this time, he says, “Zhey that were 
ready went in [with the bridegroom] to the 
marriage, and [to the oil-lacking virgins] the 
door was shut.” Imagine at midnight the 
opening of a festive room, glorious with light 
and music, and the gladness of a wedding 
train, and you have a simile of the event of 
the year 70, which invited the first believers, 
of Jew and Greek, into the blessedness of 
the resurrection. Suppose the door of that 
room to be suddenly shut on a lampless crowd 
without, and you have a representation of the 
condition of the ten subsequent centuries.* 

The gradual dispersion of this darkness in 
later times, with the manner and cause of it, 
will form the subject of another paper. 

—G. W. Noyes. 


ness 





*Lest some should think we have overstated the 
facts of the change that came upon the world at 
this time, we cite below the authority of historians 
as to the contrast which appears between the 
Christianity of the apostolic age, and that which 
immediately succeeded it. The following extracts 
are from Isaac Taylor’s “ Ancient Christianity :” 

What I am peculiarly desirous to place in a con- 
spicuous position is, the fact that, instead of a 
regular and slow development of error, there was a 
very early expansion of false ‘and pernicious 
notions, in their mature proportions, and these at- 
tended by some of their worst fruits... Our ears 
are stunned with the outcry against the “corrup- 
tions of popery.” I boldly say that popery, foul 
as it is, and has ever been in the mass, might yet 
fairly represent itself as a reform upon early 








the apostles, the church at large had yielded itself 
to a capital and widely extended error of sentiment, 
practice and theory.—pp. 105, 122, 156, 165, e¢ 
passim. 


Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, while anxious to apolo- 
gize for the Fathers of the second century, is 
obliged to ‘thank God” that no such language as 
they used about the priestly office and ceremonies, 
is found in the New Testament. (See Arnold’s 
Miscellanies, p. 65.) 

Dr. Middleton, in his elaborate exposure of the 
falsehood of the pretended miracles of the period 
after the apostles, says : 


Within a few years after the death of St. John, | 


the last of the apostles, the devotion of the church 
began to take a superstitious turn. . . . The Primi- 
tive Fathers, by the invention of certain rites and 
methods of devotion, with a severity of bodily 
exercises, and peculiar rules of life, which carried 
a form of sanctity, and were enforced bya pre- 
tense of miracles, infused into the multitude a 
spirit of zeal and superstition, too impetuous to be 
checked by the opposition of calm reason, which 
gradually subjected the Christian world to the 
dominion of popish Rome. 
—Free Inquiry, pp. 270, 281. 

The following extract from the “Life of St. 
Paul,” by Conybeare and Howson, points out both 
the suddenness of the transition from true to false 


Christianity in the early church, and the obscurity | 


that rests upon the last days of the apostles—the 
latter an unexplained but most significant fact : 


We have remarked that the light concentiated 
upon that portion of St. Paul’s life which is related 
in the latter chapters of the Acts, makes darker by 
contrast the obscurity which rests upon the re- 
mainder of his course. The progress of the histo- 
rian who attempts to trace the footsteps of the 
apostles beyond the limits of the Scriptural narra- 
tive, musi, at best, be hesitating and uncertain: 
It has been compared to the descent of one who 
passes through the clear sunshine which rests 
upon the mountain’s top into the mist which wraps 
its side. But th.s is an inadequate comparison, 
for such a wayfarer loses the daylight gradually, 
and experiences no abrupt transition from the 
bright prospect and the distinctness of the onward 
path into darkness and bewilderment. Our case 
ought rather to be compared with that of the 
traveler on the Chinese frontier, who has just 
reached a turn in the valley along which his course 
has led him, and has come toa puint whence he 
expected to enjoy the view of a new and brilliant 
landscape; when he suddenly finds all further 
prospect cut off by an enormous wall filling up all the 
space between precipices on either hand, andop- 
posing a blank and insuperable barrier tc his on- 
ward progress. And if a chink here and there 
should allow some glimpses of the rich territory 
beyond, they are only enough to tantalize without 
gratifying his curiosity. 

Doubtless, however, it was a providential design 
which has thus limited our knowledge. The wall 
of separation which forever cuts off the apostolic 
age from that which followed it, was built by the 
hand of God. ‘That age of miracles was not to be 
revealed to us as passing by any gradual transition 
into the common life of the church ; it was inten- 
tionally isolated from all succeeding time that we 
might learn to appreciate more fully its extraor- 
dinary character and see by the sharpness of the 
abruptest contrast, the difference between the 
human and the divine. 

—Life of St. Paul, Vol. ii., chap. 27. 


VACCINATION. 





E have received a letter from our friend Dr. 

E. P. Miller of New York city in which he 

takes some exceptions to the opinion of our cor- 

respondent “Grimm” on the subject of vaccina- 

tion as expressed in a short Home Item in the 
CIRCULAR of Oct. 25. 

We have heretofore avoided opening the columns 


Christianity. ... The opinion that has forced — 












of the CIRCULAR to controversial discussions, and 
in the present instance will confine ourselves to 
the points of objection as raised by our medical 
friend, and our own views upon this subject, the 
full discussion of which more properly belong to a 
medical journal. We will briefly epitomize Dr. 
Miller’s letter, quoting verbatim whenever neces- 
sary to insure a clear understanding of his views. 
His argument is in substance as follows : 


1. The statement made by ‘Grimm’ “that all 
this talk about scrofulous and syphilitic vaccine 
matter is unmitigated bosh!” is not warranted by 
facts, as presented by high medical authorities. 
From Trousseau’s ‘ Clinical Medicine’ he gives 
several instances which occurred in 1856, in the 
Neopolitan territory, where four children who had 
been vaccinated with syphilitic vaccine virus had 
communicated syphilitic poison to their nurses and 
parents ; from them it spread to others, until with- 
in a short time no less than three hundred persons 
became affected with syphilitic virus.” 

2. The Doctor ‘“ admits that vaccination has a 
modifying influence on the effects of small-pox upon 
the system,” yet, ‘‘ questions very much whether or 
not it possesses the power claimed for it of modi- 
fying the original small-pox. 


3. “ Vaccination” he urges, “does not always 
protect a person from the small-pox.” He gives 
instances under his own observation where persons 
who had been “successfully vaccinated ” had taken 
the small-pox. 


4. He seriously questions in his own mind 
‘‘whether or no this whole subject of vaccination 
is not one of the delusions of the medical pro- 
fession which may be placed alongside of calomel 
and the lancet, in the treatment of fevers.” 


5. He is “certain that the children of this coun- 
try have a foundation for a large class of chronic 
ailments implanted in their system through the 
prevailing practice of vaccination. Diphtheria, 
croup, throat affections, scrofula, skin eruptions,” 
etc. 


6. Re-vaccination, he claims, is required to insure 
even partial protection from small-pox ; the amount 
of protection afforded by vaccination and re-vaccina- 
tion not being known, and the whole subject but 
little understood. 


7. Persons who have been “successfully” vac- 
cinated are unwilling to expose themselves to the 
chance of taking the small-pox. Why should they 
fear an exposure if there is any protecting power 
in the cow-pox ? 

8. He prefers taking the chance of catching the 
small-pox rather than to run the risk of being in- 
oculated with morbific matter, etc. 


We consider this whole subject of vaccination 
and small-pox as one of a choice of evils. Vac- 
cination er se is, of course, neither agreeable or 
desirable, and we should certainly never resort to 
it did we not consider it to a great degree, a pre- 
ventive, or protection against its horrible pro- 
totype small-pox. And furthermore, realizing the 
impossibility of enforcing hygienic conditions 
among the poor, we do not consider it at all advisa- 
ble or safe to leave the question of vaccination or 
no vaccination, to the individual. Unquestionable 
statistics show that the ravages of small-pox are 
in direct ratio to the neglect of vaccination, and 
until some better method of checking this scourge 
is discovered, a method of universal application 
we are decidedly in favor of compulsory vaccina- 
tion. We would take every precaution against 
communicating other diseases, and then enforce 
vaccination by law. 

Dr. Miller’s objections are substantially the 
same which the “ Anti-vaccination Society,” 
and all who have opposed vaccination from the 
time of Jenner to the present day, have industriously 
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promulgated and stoutly defended. From a great 
mass of statistical material showing the value of 
vaccination we select a few of the most prominent 
facts, bearing upon Dr. Miller’s objections which 
we will take. in their numerical order: 


1. As we have not a copy of Trousseau’s “ Clini- 
cal Medicine ’”’ at hand, we can not tell whether the 
startling cases of vaccino-syphilis in the Neapoli- 
tan territory came under his own observation or 
were reported to him. Accepting as a fact that 
three hundred people were inoculated by vaccina- 
tion with syphilitic poison “within a short time” 
from four children, it reveals an equally startling 
state of society in that quarter of the globe if 
nothing else. In 1866 an outbreak of supposed 
cases of vaccino-syphilis occurred in Brittany, the 
discussion of which by the French Academie de 
Medicine, led to disastrous results. 

The editor of the London Lancet, in speaking of 
similar cases brought before the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society says : 

“In the first place we would urge that from a 
scientific point of view no less than from expedi- 
ency, it is necessary to require the production of 
very stringent proofs before admitting the syphilitic 
character of sores produced by these vaccinations. 
As to expediency, we need hardly say that it is a 
most serious, and if needlessly done a most crimi- 
nal act, to let loose among the public the terror- 
izing idea of possible syphilization through vac- 
cine. The example of Paris is before our eyes. 
The French scientific di/ettanti frittered away the 
confidence of the public in vaccination by long- 
winded debates on a supposed epidemic of vaccino- 
syphilis, which turned out to be a complete mare’s 
nest, and the consequences have been terrible; 
vaccination was completely neglected, and the 
small-pox has scourged Paris in a manner that re- 
minds one of the medizval plagues.” Braithwatte’s 
Ret. No. 63, p. 279. 

These cases were brought before the Society by 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, who afterwards ex- 
pressed his faith in vaccination in the strongest 
terms. He informed the committee that “the 
danger of vaccinal syphilis was infinitesimally 
small; that he had vaccinated all of his own 
children, and should continue the practice.” (of. 
cit. p. 278.) In regard to these particular cases of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s, the editor of the Zamcet after a 
careful analysis of the facts, claimed and was sup- 
ported by others, that there was no proof of 
syphilis in those cases at all. (op. cit. No. 64 p. 
178.) It sometimes occurs that healthy vaccine 
lymph will cause an unhealthy sore upon the arm 
of a scrofulous subject ; a sore which often closely 
resembles a primary chancre. I have had several 
cases of this kind in my own practice. 


In regard to the possibility of vaccino-syphilis, 
we will quote from “Tanner on Infancy and 
Childhood.” 


“ Weare satisfied, however, from what has recently 
been written on this subject, that the most of the 
fears entertained in regard to the communicability 
of syphilis by vaccination, as of other contagious 
diseases, and especially those of a cutaneous 
character, are entirely groundless, so far as con- 
cerns the evidence which is brought forward in 
support of them. On this we quote from Dr. 
Anstie’s papers on the ‘ Vaccination question.’ 


“Tn regard to the question of vaccino-syphilis, not 
only does he, (Anstie) quote the report of Mr. 
Simon to the effect that 539 medical men in answer 
to inquiries, denied with scarcely an exception, that 
syphilis can be conveyed as a true result of vacci- 
nation, but further, ‘the direct experiments of 


Cullerier and others on the effects of intentional ' 


admixture of syphilitic matter and vaccine, and of 
the vaccination of large numbers of persons with 
vaccine matter intentionally taken from persons 
suffering from constitutional syphilis, adds posi- 
tive evidence of the most powerlul kind against 
the possibility of transmitting syphilis by an 
ordinary vaccination with lymph taken out of a 
true Jennerian vesicle.” 

Admitting that it is possible to communicate 
syphilis and other diseases by careless vaccination, 
the use of non-humanized virus, which can now be 





readily obtained in this country, would prevent any 
such disastrous result. 

2. We feel a little uncertain as to what Dr. 
Miller means by this clause. Possibly this: In 
persons who have been vaccinated, an attack of 
small-pox is usually of the mild form known as 
varioloid, while where no such modifying influence 
is present, the disease acts with all of its original 
violence. To which we agree. 

3. This we also admit, and would add that there 
are cases on record where the same person has had 
small-pox more than once. There are exceptions 
to all rules. 

4. “Vaccination a delusion!” This is or should 
be a matter of fact, not of opinion. Compare the 
world now in respect to the amount of small-pox, 
with the awful ravages of that disease before the 
advent of Jenner. 

It has been estimated by some authorities that 
previous to the 18th century, every fourth person 
in Europe showed marks of the small-pox, while 
ten per cent. of all the deaths were from that cause. 


In 1520, the disease was introduced into South 
America, and in some provinces, one-half of the 
population were carried off. (Ed. Enc. vol. xi, p. 
308.) 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal thus 
sums up the case in favor of vaccination. 

1. “Without vaccination, one death in ten from all 
Causes would be the result of small-pox. 

2. “ Without vaccination, nineteen out of twenty 
would have small-pox. 

3. ‘‘ Without vaccination, sixty-seven per cent. of 
the cases of small-pox would be fatal. 

4. “With vaccination, not two per cent. of the in- 
habitants will take small-pox. 

5. “With vaccination, the percentage of deaths 
from small-pox is only about eight of the two per 
cent. who will take it. 

6. “A large percentage of those who have had 
small-pox will have the secondary disease than of 
those who have been vaccinated. That is to say, 
vaccination is a better prevention of varioloid than 
small-pox is.” 

Now hear what Dr. Austin Flint, one of the 
leading physicians of New York city, says in re- 
gard to the discovery made by Jenner: ‘The 
fruits of this transcendently important discovery, 
have been the saving of an iricalculable number 
of lives, which otherwise would have been de- 
stroyed by one of the most loathsome of diseases, 
and the prevention, to an extent which can not be 
computed, of the disfigurement and other distress- 
ing effects which small-pox is apt to produce, when 
it does not prove fatal. Of all the benefactors who 
have ever lived, no one has conferred on mankind 
such immense, palpable and time-lasting benefit.” 
(Fiint’s Practice of Medicine, p. 780.) 

Any one who will candidly examine the facts in 
regard to the value of vaccination, will soon be 
convinced of its importance as a means of lessen- 
ing human suffering. 

Spiritualism is a “delusion” to ‘those who do 
not investigate, but to those who do, it is a FACT of 
immense importance. 

5. In mere matters of opinion without a basis of 
fact, there is but little profit in discussion. Dr. 
Miller gives his opinion on this point without 
supporting it with facts; we might give an opposite 
Opinion upon an equally slender foundation, and 
pass on to the next. 

6. Very true; yet it is equally true that vacci- 
nation and re-vaccination do afford an enormous 
protection from small-pox in all its forms. In the 
Prussian army in 1848, 28,859 men were re- 
vaccinated, and but a single case of varioloid 
occurred among them afterward. 
vol. 16, p. 2. 

Take the records of the british army where 
vaccination is thorough and compulsory. From 
the “Government Statistical Report” for the 
twenty years betwen 1817 and 1836, we learn that 
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in the Dragoon Regiments and Guards, with an 
aggregate strength during that period of 44,611 
men, and a total mortality of 627, there were but 
three deaths from small-pox. Among the troops 
at Gibraltar one death only from small-pox 
occurred, the aggregate strength being 60,269, and 
the whole mortality being 1,291. 

In the West Indies, where several epidemics of 
small-pox ‘had ravaged the islands within that 
period, not one person died of the disease among 
the British or white’ troops with an aggregate 
strength of 86,661, and a total mortality of 6,803: 
while among the black troops on the same station 
with an aggregate strength of 40,934, and a mor- 
tality of 1,645, there was not even one case of 
small-pox. At Bermuda, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius, 
not a single death from small-pox occurred during 
those twenty years, and even the white troops of 
Western Africa wholly escaped the disease which 
was carrying off hundreds of the native unprotected 
population. But enough. The army medical re- 
ports all over the world are full of just such facts ; 
facts which will convince all those who will care- 
fully investigate the subject that vaccination is, as 
a rule, a prevention of small-pox, and that the 
disease only finds its victims among those who neg- 
lect or refuse to be thus protected. 

We have not taken up all the objections raised 
by Dr. Miller, and as it is, we fear the subject may ° 
prove a dull one to many. The Doctor very 
naturally looks at the subject from a hygienic stand- 
point, and feels great confidence in such a system. 
When the world is sufficiently civilized to adopt 
such a system, and the Turkish Bath is introduced 
into every household, then perhaps will vaccination 
become unnecessary. But do not drop one remedy 
till you are sure of another. 

GEORGE E Craacin, ™. D. 


A FOUNDLING ASYLUM. 


URING a recent visit to New-York I availed 

myself of an opportunity to visit the Found- 
ling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity, situated 
upon East Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth streets» 
between Third and Lexington Avenues. 

It was first opened in October, 1869 This is 
the first and only Asylum exclusively for found- 
lings in the United States, except the one estab- 
lished by Dr. Shipman, in Chicago, about two 
years ago. 

I was met and politely waited upon by Sister 
Irene, the Treasurer of the Asylum. I listened 
with interest to the story of her labors and 
experience in starting this enterprise. I could not 
but feel that her faith had been rewarded when she 
told me that only six years ago she began her mis- 
sion in absolute poverty, but through the generosity 
of private individuals to whom she appealed, and 
the liberal support of the city Government, she 
was soon enabled to build the present edifice which 
cost, with the surrounding improvements, $309,- 
947.00. She said, “Fhe main object of the 


Asylum is to prevent the unnatural and dreadful 
crime of infanticide, to preserve to God and society 
lives which would otherwise be sacrificed to cloak 
the unfortunate mother’s shame, or to relieve her of 
aburden she felt she could not bear. To save these 
innocent victims from the merciless hands of selfish 
and cruel parents, to secure to them at worst a 
natural death, and if they outlive the period of 
infancy, to put them in the way of being brought 
up virtuously.” 


According to their published reports they had 


on Oct. 1, 1874, 1,191 foundlings under their 
charge. Nearly one-half of them are distributed 


among private families in the city where they-are 
cared jor, thus affording a means of support to 
many poor families. They have about 600 chil- 
dren in the building, and employ 200 nurses. I 


was shown through one of the wards where they 
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had 200 children. It was with mixed feelings of 
pleasure and sadness that I beheld so many smil- 
ing, innocent faces. There was a merry group of 
twenty or more three-year olds, who played around 
me in the most child-like, confiding manner. One 
little fair-haired girl started a song in which many 
others joined, carrying the melody through with 
surprising correctness. There were many other 
children who did not look so pleasing, and who 
showed too plainly that their parents were not well 
mated or qualified. 

I left with feelings of thankfulness that God had 
put it into the hearts of these Sisters of Charity to 
so kindly provide for these poor unfortunates. 

C. A. B. 
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Since the beginning of the strugyle between 
Bismarck and the Ultramontanes, the priests have 
paid 60,000 francs, ($12,000) in fines, and have un- 
dergone 50,000 days of imprisonment. 

—Daily Graphic. 

And so the struggle continues ali the world over 
wherever civil liberty and religious bigotry come 
in contact. In Italy, Austria, Germany, England 
and the United States, the old religion which made 
men narrow-minded and intolerant, is crowded 
to the wall, and mankind is claiming the same 
liberty in religion which they have as freemen in 
politics, the right to follow the dictates of their 
hearts. On the one side is a steady push against 
the long acknowledged authority of forms and 
creeds ; on the other, a great revival or series of 
Reli- 
gion as /aw, is every-where giving way before the 
liberty-loving instincts of the people, while religion 
as GRACE, is captivating them from sin and selfish- 
ness. The Bible may be excluded from our schools 
by jealous statesmen and the advocates of pure 
reason, but the earnest zeal of the evangelists is 
spreading its truths like sand before the simoom. 

G. E. C. 


revivals which are leading men to salvation. 


A WHOLESALE CONFIDENCE GAME. 


HE latest move on the European political 
chess-board is the virtual repudiation by the 
Sultan of Turkey of a large part of the Turkish 
national debt. For years the Turk has been in 
the European money marts as a borrower. For 
years he has gone on accumulating loan upon loan 
from the eager money-lenders of London, Paris, 
Frankfort and Amsterdam, until the aggregate is 
now over nine hundred millions of dollars. Bor- 
. rowing to meet the running expenses of a noto- 
riously corrupt governmental administration; bor- 
rowing at a steadily increasing rate of interest on 
the immense debt, the inevitable result has come 
at last. 
bankrupt, and the rest of the world have the cheer- 


The Turkish Government is virtually 
ing nearly a 
million dollars. One-half of the accrued interest 
which now amounts to several million dollars is to 
be paid in scrip, or to use the smooth wording of 
the swindle, “one-half the interest is to be funded 


anticipation of losing thousand 


Paris the news has created 
much Turkish securities 
drug in the market. Tie ‘“ Eastern Question” 
has assumed a new color since the time when 
French bands were playing “ Partant pour la 
Syrie,” and the transports were filled with French 
troops for the Euxine. 


for five years.” In 


excitement, and are a 


But it is in London, noisy, overgrown, wealthy 
London, where this financial fasco has produced 








the most alarm and distress. England, with all 
her financial perspicuity and commercial astuteness, 
has, to use a familiar expression, been “ most outra- 
geously fleeced,” not alone by Turkey to the tune of 
five-hundred million dollars, but by almost every 
civilized nation on the globe. ‘‘Egyptian paper, 
and Mexican bonds, are piled up in stacks with 
the worthless Venezuela securities.” England is 
the great money-lender of the world, and for the past 
fifty years English capitalists have flung their money 
into worthless foreign investments and “ wild cat” 
railroads with a zeal and confidence deserving of 
a better fate. And it is not the capitalists alone who 
are suffering from this last move of the Sultan. 
Tempted by the large interest rising as high as 
eight, ten and twelve per cent., many thousands of 
working people have invested their savings in the 
favorite “ Turkish Bonds,” and now they are reali- 
zing the truth of that financial maxim, “ High in- 
terest means bad security.” Twenty years ago 
England and France united in sustaining the cor- 
rupt and oppressive Turkish Empire against the 
encroachments of Russia. The English and 
French people sustained their Governments and 
have blindly trusted in Ottoman honor ever since. 
The English people may conclude that a hun- 
dred million pounds sterling is a pretty larg2 sum 
for their financial whistle. But perhaps it isn’t 
enough. c &..¢. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HEALING POWER OF THE 


TURKISH BATH. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—Last February we con- 
structed a little Turkish Bath adjoining our bath- 
room and we used it as a general hygienic measure 
for nearly a month before we applied it directly to 
the treatment of disease. We were under very 
strong inducements to find a remedy for the fever 
and ague. The Harmonists were driven by ma- 
laria from their home on th® Wabash in 1824, and 
it seemed as though we, like them, were to be 
driven from our beautiful hone on the Quinnipiac 
by the same noxious influence. Although up to 1871 
Wallingford had been our healthiest location and 
invalids from other Communes resorted there with 
very beneficial results, at the opening of 1875 we 
found that sixty of our members had been more or 
less disabled by the fever and ague during four 
years. Several had died from causes traceable 
indirectly to the ague, and many who had 
removed to Oneida, where the climate is more 
favorable, passed through a long and tedious period 
of convalescence with relapses into ague on the 
occasion. of slight overwork or indiscretion. 
Healthy men and women were reluctant to expose 
themselves to disease by going to Wallingford 
We had exhausted the virtue of quinine, we had 
apparently exhausted the virtue of patient en- 
durance. A majority of the Community at Oneida 
were in favor of selling our Wallingford property 
at almost any sacrifice, and moving away to some 
locality unaffected by fever and ague; yet there 
were weighty considerations in favor of remaining, 
Wallingford we regarded as a great prize; its situ- 
ation for education, being near Yale college, could 
not be lightly esteemed ; it lies midway between 
New York and Boston and its commercial facilities 
are great; then our outlay of capital in improving 
our water-power, and the growing and _ thriving 
condition of our printing business; and the pleasant 
and friendly relations that we sustained with our 
neighbors ; all of these reasons made the ague seem 
more cramping and hateful to us. 

At this juncture, while we were in this clash of 
inducements, a burning indignation against the 
disease arose in the mind of one of our members, 
and through his influence the Community deter- 











mined to try new measures one more season, and 
if we did not then overcome the ague, we all 
agreed to withdraw from Wallingford. Then ew 
measures were criticism and the Turkish Bath. 

The first case of chills that occurred after this 
resolve, was that of a young woman who occupied an 
important position of responsibility in the printing 
business, and who for two years had been taking 
quinine. She was promptly treated with the Turk- 
ish Bath and a criticism, and to our great joy 
the disease yielded. From that time to the pre- 
sent every case of ague in our own family has 
succumbed to the Bath and criticism and since we 
have opened a public Bath all cases of ague that 
we have treated have yielded to it. So that 
during this season the Bath with us has developed 
into a specific remedy for the ague, and Walling- 
ford is saved and is still our pleasant home. 

W. C., Nov. 3d, 1875. J. B. H. 

P. S. Orders or inquiries for the electrotypes 
of the pictures of the happy experience of Mr. 
Bilious Briggs in the Turkish Bath, have been 
received from Baths in St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, 
Minn., Atlanta, Ga., and Rochester. N. Y. We can 
furnish the full set of nine electrotypes for five dollars. 


THE VIOLIN: ITS FAMOUS MAKERS AND THEIR 
ImITATORS; By George Hart. London; 
Dulau and Co., 37, Soho Square, W., Schott 
aud Co., 159 Regent St.: 1 Vol. 8vo., 350 pp. 
This handsome volume contains information 

which probably nine of every ten violin players in 

the world have eagerly desired to possess. Begin- 
ning with a brief sketch of the early history of the 
violin, showing how it developed from the rude 
crwth or “crowd” of Wales, the succeeding chap- 
ters are upon the construction of the violin; the 
manufacture of Italian and other strings; the 
Italian, French, English, and German makers and 
schools ; celebrated players and what they have 
done for the art; descriptions of the most valuable 
instruments and rare collections ; the whole con- 
cluding with some pages of very pleasing anecdotes 
and a letter from the celebrated Tartini to-one of 
his lady pupils, dated Padua, March 5.1760. The 
book is illustrated with numerous wood-engravings 
from photographs of the best violins, violas, and 
violoncellos made by Stradiuarius, Guarnerius, 

Amati, Bergonzi, and others. The frontispiece is 

a double view of Paganini’s famous Joseph 

Guarnerius violin, date 1743. The instrument 

itself, now the property of the city of Genoa, 

reposes ina glass case in the Municipal Palace, 
the Corporation Seal depending from its scroll. 

Mr. Hart is peculiarly qualified to write on this 
subject, on account of his large experience as a 
connoisseur and deiler in old and valuable instru- 
ments. He is able to pierce the romantic mystery 
which to most people envelops the existence of the 
violins made in Italy a century and a-half ago. 
He shows that, although those instruments may 
have lain hid many years ago, in the chapels of old 
monasteries and other out-of-the-way places, they 
have since been sought out and are now almost 
entirely in the hands of rich amateurs, enthusiastic 
collectors, dealers, or great players. Their in- 
dividual characteristics are perfectly well known, 
connoisseurs of any considerable experience being 
able to identify them by their looks, as ordinary 
people do persons. 

The first well-known collector of old Italian 
violins was Louis Tarisio, of Milan. He began 
life as a carpenter, afterward made a few violins, 
and finally gave himself entirely to finding and 
securing those of the Cremonese masters. This 
became a real passion with him. He trudged 
about on foot, sometimes finding very valuable in- 
struments out of repair in the possession of 
humble people, with whom he was often able to 
exchange, giving them a brighter-looking instru- 
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ment in perfect playing order, for their shabby old 
violins. Tarisio was fortunate in being the earliest 
collector. People had not then learned to imitate 
the old masters, nor to alter the labels inside such 
instruments. Since his death many others have 
scoured Europe in the search for old violins. 
Among those whom Mr. Hart mentions as en- 
thusiastic collectors, the reader is astonished to 
find the names of Mr. Joseph Gillott, of steel-pen 
celebrity,and Mr. Charles Reade, the great novelist, 
men whom no one would ever expect to find in- 
terested in the matter of violins. At the time of 
Mr. Gillott’s death he had a collection of over 
500 instruments by different makers. Mr. James 
Goding and Mr. Charles Plowden have also made 
famous collections; but all these assembled 
treasures have been sold and again dispersed. 
Several of the most valuable violins, such as the 
“*King ” Joseph Guarnerius, the Gillott Stradiu- 
arius, etc., have since crossed the Atlantic and are 
in the possession of Mr. John P. Waters, a 
wealthy gentleman of Brooklyn, L. I. 

Mr. Hart traces a growing admiration for the 
violin in England from about the year 1750, al- 
though the leaders of fashion looked down upon it 
as a vulgar pursuit until much later. He says: 


Foremost among the revilers stands Lord Ches- 
terfield, who considers playing upon any musical 
instrument to be illiberal in a gentleman. The 
violin would seem to have been regarded by his 
lordship with a supreme amount of displeasure. 
His opinion of violinists savoured greatly of that 
held by the framers of the statute passed in the 
reign of Eliazbeth touching minstrels, who were to 
be included among “rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars” when wandering abroad. Lord 
Chesterfield says, ‘“‘ Music is usually reckoned one 
of the liberal arts, and not unjustly, but a man of 
fashion who is seen piping or fiddling at a concert 
degrades his own dignity. If you love music, hear 
it; pay fiddlers to play for you, but never fiddle 
yourself.’ Such was Lord Chesterfield’s advice to 
his son. That his strictures discouraged the prac- 
tice of the violin in the higher circles of society is 
very probable, appearing as they do in a work 
which was held in the light of a text-book upon 
the conduct ot a gentleman for a considerable 
time. Happily, the hollowness of much of his ad- 
vice came to be recognized, and he who deemed 
cards and dice a necessary step toward fashiona- 
ble perfection, and ordained that fiddlers were to 
play for you as substitutes for your own personal 
degradation, came to be remembered, possibly, 
more on account of the laxity of his precepts than 
for any other reason.” 

In the chapter of anecdotes and miscellany 
connected with the violin, Mr. Hart gives some 
amusing tales of valuable instruments stolen and 
recovered, of the mishaps of would-be connoiseurs 
in buying cheap instruments supposing them to be 
genuine Cremonas, of royal amateurs, of the ad- 
ventures of professional violinists, etc., and among 
the rest gives space for the following humorously 
quaint item concerning, 

VIOLINS FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

“Music and the sounds of instruments,” says 
the lively Vignent de Marville, “contribute to the 
health of the body and the mind; they assist the 
circulation of the blood, they dissipate vapors, and 
open the vessels so that the circulation is freer.” 
He tells a story of a person of distinction who 
assured him that once being suddenly seized by 
violent illness, instead of a consultation of physi- 
cians, he immediately called a band of musicians, 
and their violins played so well in his inside, that 
his bowels became perfectly in tune, and in a few 
hours were harmoniously becalmed. 

Here is an anecdote of 

ARTISTIC ENTHUSIASM. 

Boucher, the French violinist, used to introduce 
in his concertos long extemporaneous cadenzas. 
Sometimes he was so wrapped up in his arpeggios 
that the band and audience were forgotten. Upon 
one occasion Boucher played a concerto at the end 
of a tedious concert. He never played better, and 
the immense applause he received inspired him to 
such a degree, that at the pause he begana 
cadenza, introducing nearly all the motives which 
had been heard at the concert. He went on, he 





played for ten minutes, twenty minutes. At last 
the band went away, and soon after the audience, 
but Boucher never looked up, and still continued 
his cadenza. At last the proprietor of the room 
approached Boucher and bowing to the astonished 
violinist, showed him a key, saying, “ My dear sir, 
itis very late, every-body is gone. When you 
have finished, please to shut the door.” 

Mr. Hart’s book is a valuable complement to the 
“ History of the Violin” published by Sandys and 
Forster, in 1864. The style is clear and pleasing, 
and the arrangement good. The subject is one 
which will hold its interest for many long years to 
come. F. W. S. 

HOME 1/ITEATS. 


ONEIDA 

Sunday Oct., 31.—“* It snows!” “It snows!” is 
the chorus from a crowd of youngsters on the south 
piazza this afternoon. Is there any thing more ex- 
hilarating to your true boy (and at this age and 
sport there is but one sex), than the first fall of 
snow? It may last but a day or two or less, but 
what of that? Sleds ae dragged from their hiding 
places and away they go, in pairs, triplets and 
quartets, astride, side-ways, or sprawled out face 
downward. No stopping to think whether it pays 
to drag those sleds up hill for the momentary fun 
of sliding down again. It does pay them in more 
ways than one as the rosy cheeks at dinner 
testify. It stimulates courage. There isa slight 
flavor of peril in it which even the youngest appre- 
ciate, yet are ready to face. Even master “ Dodo” 
comes waddling along through the snow, dragging 
a sled twice as large as he is and says, “ Please 
Mr. Jorjee won’t you slide me down?” We “slide 
him down,” with the inevitable “do it again,” as 
the sled stops at the end of the course. 


Wed. Nov., 34—The Willow-Place pond is 
frozen over. 


H. W. B. on returning from Joppa the other 
day met a woman in the station, who like him was 
waiting for the train. She isa resident of Oneida, 
She inquired about our Turkish-Bath accommoda- 
tions, and regretted very much to learn that we 
had no public bath here, as she had told her friends 
we had one. Her own experience was quite 
interesting. It seems that a few years ago, her 
left side was paralyzed, and for years her limbs 
were cold ; and she was totally blind in one eye. 
She went to Buffalo, and paid $10.00 for twelve 
Turkish Baths. At the tenth bath, her paralyzed 
side felt warm for the first time; and when she 
had completed the course for which she had en- 
gaged, she was perfectly restored to health, and 
what is more surprising, saw distinctly with the 
eye that had been blind. Has been well ever 
since. She also told of one man aged seventy, 
afflicted with rheumatism and fever and ague, who 
could not lift his feet from the floor. After several 
baths he was cured and could walk and use his 
limbs freely. 

This lady was very euthusiastic for the Bath, 
and said if we would start one for the public, 
she should patronize it. 


THE “fire-pump” at the Willow-Place factory 
has been connected with the water-wheel, and the 
machinists are now rapidly putting up the pipe 
between the wheel-house and the main building. 
The pump is calculated to throw 
gallons of water per minute. 


six hundred 


From Zhe Dutchess Farmer we clip the following 
notice : 

SALE OF AYRSHIRES.—In accordance with pre- 
vious announcement, the sale of Mr. J. R. Stuy- 
vesant’s herd of Ayrshire Cattle took place at 
“Edgewood” on Wednesday. The attendance 


| nent cattle raisers of the State. 


was not large, but included a number of the promi- 
There were 24 


| cows and heifers sold, averaging $124.42 each, 17 





heifer calves averaging $58.53 each, 6 bull calves 
averaging $48.33 each, the whole amount of sales 
being $4,195. 

The cow “ Ella,” one of the finest in the State 
was sold to Mr. Kinsley from the Oneida 
Community Farm, for the low price of $120, there 
being no other bids, although it was well-known 
that several gentlemen in different parts of the 
State expected to be present at the sale, who for 
some reason were absent. The gentlemanly 
owner declined to bid in any of the stock, although 
he valued* Ella” at $350. Mr. Kinsley was offer- 
ed $100 advance on his purchase, which he refused. 

We learn that the purchaser of the above animal 
has a very extensive herd of the purest bloods, 
which he offers at great inducements to purchasers, 

Since this sale we have sold eight thorough-bred 
Ayrshire calves. 

THE revival efforts of Moody and Sankey are 
just now occupying the thoughts of people, and all 
who are able, will no doubt be present at one or 
more of their meetings. Those who are denied 
the privilege of hearing them with their own ears 
or seeing them with their own eyes, must accept of 
the pictures given of them by those who have had 
that pleasure. Here is one: 

“] went again last evening to hear Moody and 
Sankey, and as I arrived there an hour ahead of 
time managed to get a seat near the front where I 
had a good view of the speaker. Mr. Moody’s text 
was, ‘God commandeth all men, every-where, to re- 
pent.’ His declamation is not at all of the culti- 
vated sort; a critic’s eve and ear would notice 
many faults. He probably never attended a gram- 
mar school; but it is perfectly astonishing how he 
holds the attention of the vast congregation before 
him. The score or more of ministers and D. D.’s 
that occupy the platform with him, sit with their 
mouths agape from the beginning to the end of the 
sermon, as if they never heard any thing like it be- 
fore. I presume they never did see in the pulpit, 
another such earnest man, with a single eye to the 
work before him. 

“When he rises to speak he means business. He 
goes through with no tedious prefatory rigmarole, 
but starts right off on a gallop in elucidation of his 
text. No reporter tries to keep up with him. If 
the best expression does not come to him on the 
instant he don’t stop for it, but rushes on, carrying 
the audience with him and keeping their attention 
on the main subject. The last word of his sermon 
hardly leaves his lips before he will give out a 
hymn to be sung, or proceed to pray. When he 
prays he does not waste time in conclusion by say- 
ing ‘for Christ’s sake,’ but instead he says, 

“Amen; Mr. Sankey will now sing alone the 
‘ Ninety and Nine.’ 

“ That was the way he did last night. Mr. Sankey 
has a pleasant voice, and whether in singing or 
speaking, enunciates every syllable distinctly, even 
when his voice is subdued to a whisper, he is easily 
heard. His singing is wonderfully electrifying, 
and it is apparently easy for him to fill the great 
auditorium with his voice. 

“T can not say that the preaching on either even- 
ing impressed me as having the depth and unction 
that used to characterize the old revivalists of thirty 
Still it is 
forcible in its way, as it results in getting large num- 


or forty years ago, as I remember them. 
bers to the anxious seat. Very likely the prayer and 
conference meetings, which I did not attend, would 
The in- 
tense earnestness of the man, and single-eyed de- 


give one the truest idea of the preacher. 


votion to the one work of converting souls, is ap- 
parently his forte. These qualities are always pro- 
ducing a good impression in his favor, and are con- 
stantly operating, too, as an offset against the defects 
of style and faulty grammar that are more or less 
noticeable in his discourse. 

“TI was charmed with Sankey’s singing. He clear- 
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ly has the faculty of conveying to the audience in 
a pleasing way, the spirit and power of the ‘gospel 
songs.’ To hear the preaching and the singing, 
will suggest that these two men are necessary to 
each other. I imagine Mr. Moody could hardly 
hold his audience continuously, week after week 
without the help of Sankey.” 


L. P. Merepitu, M. D., D. D. S., author of 
“The Teeth and How to Save Them,” has kindly 
presented us with a small volume by himself on quite 
a remote theme from the previous one, and entitled 
“‘Every-Day Errors of Speech.” This book is 
a valuable companion to the student, as it teaches 
the correct pronunciation of those words which 
most frequently occur in works of literature, and 
which are most liable to be mispronounced. Three 
pages are given to “ Violated Rules of Grammar,” 
which call attention to a few of the more common 
errors among writers and speakers. We select 
the following as being what every writer is sup- 
posed to know, tut what many are very apt to 
forget : 

“EACH OTHER—ONE ANOTHER. 

“ Each other applies to two; one another to more 
than two. ‘The three witnesses contradicted each 
other,’ and ‘the two men accused one another,’ are in- 
correct. 

“NEITHER, NOT—NOR. 

“Neither and not are followed by zor, not or. ‘Neither 
James or Charles will come,’ and ‘it is not white or 
black,’ are incorrect. 

“TO BE, UNITING WORDS. 

“ Words united by ¢o 4e, referring to the same person, 
must be of the same case. 

*“* Tt is me,’ ‘It may have been him,’ ‘It could not be 
her,’ and ‘ [t was not them,’ are not correct: 7/, in each 
of the sentences, is zominatire and the other !pronouns 
should be /, he, she, and they. ‘I took it to be he,’ 
and ‘I understood it to be they,’ are also wrong ; for 
it is objective in both instances, and the following pro- 
nouns should be Aim and them. * * * 

“ WHO 

“Errors connected with the use of this word are very 
common, even among good speakers. 

““* Who did you see?’ * Who do you know ?’ and who 
did you hear?’ are wrong: whom should be used, for 
it is the odject of the transitive verbs, see, know, and 
hear. Who in such a sentences as : ‘ Who are you look- 
ing at ?’ and ‘ Who are you writing to?’ should likewise 
be changed into zhom, for it is the object of the propo- 
sitions at and 7. 

“ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

“ Adjectives are often erroneously used for adverbs in 
sentences like the following: 
good portrait,’ ‘It is a miserable poor painting.’ 


‘This is an uncommon 
Un- 
commonly goud and miserably poor are right. 

“Adverbs are still more commonly used for adjec- 
tives. ‘Mary lookea beautifully at the party,’ and 
*Janauschek looked majestically on the stage,’ are in- 
correct, for it is intended to describe the appearance of 
Mary and Janauschek, not their manner of looking ; 
therefore the adjectives beautiful and majestic should 
be used. 

“When /wo objects are compared, the comparative 
degree should be used, ‘ William is the heaviest o 
the two,’ and ‘ Which is the most desirable—health o 
wealth ?’ ought to be, *‘ William is the heavier of the 
two,’ and ‘Which is the more desirable—health or 
wealth ?’” 

WE gave last week a report of Mr. N.’s remarks 
on phrenology ; this week we have before us the 
notes of an evening conversation at O. C. on the 
same subject : 

Cc. S F—I think Mr. N.’s suggestion to have 
phrenology introduced as one of the children’s 
studies a very good one. I used to think that out- 
side of the Community where people have com- 
paratively slight acquaintance with one another, 


phrenology assisted them in understanding each 
other. It worked something like criticism in 





enabling persons to form the acquaintance of their 
neighbors. In the Community it seems less 
necessary as a means of acquaintance ; but applied 
to the children it may be useful. It is always best 
in educating children to find out what their special 
bias is. 

H. A. N—TI think phrenology would be an 
interesting study for the children. 

F. W. S.—If a course of popular lectures could 
be given by some one understanding the subject, 
with a large model showing the different “bumps,” 
it would interest them and help them to appreciate 
the matter of individual development. 

H. F. S.—There is a great fascination about 
phrenology. It helps persons to understand the 
different characteristics of the mind. It isa sort ot 
geography of the mind, so to speak, and enables us 
to think and speak of the mind in a definite way. 

C. S. F—If used judiciously it will help us to 
understand the characteristics of our children at 
an earlier age than we otherwise could; so that we 
may train them in the channels to which they are 
specially adapted. 

H. M. W.—I should like to see the study intro- 
duced. I think it will need to be entered into 
judiciously, or the children will make comparisons 
among themselves. 

W. A. H.—That seems to me very important. I 
have known grown persons who had a smattering 
of phrenology to fall into the habit of estimating 
character by the formation of a person’s head. 
We should keep in mind the possibility of change 
in character, and the fact that after all, the con- 
formation of the skull does not really determine 
character. It seems to me that we should teach it 
in a different spirit from what. it is taught in the 
world. It may be madea good means of education. 

A. E. H.—1 think so. A person’s character 
can not be judged wholly by the formation of the 
skull. Persons may come to rely on the large 
bumps they possess. It is like persons priding 
themselves on their ancestors, and not improving 
themselves as they might. 


D. E. S.—Phrenologists, if I understand right, 
are firm believers in change of character. 

W. A. H—I\t must be remembered that the 
texture as well as the quantity of the brain is to 
be taken into account. 

F. L. S—And that spiritual powers influence 
the action of the mental faculties. 

E. S. B.—Phrenology should be pursued with 
an understanding of all the conditions that go to 
form character. 

F. W. S.—It seems to me it would be better to 
teach the children the general principles of the 
science without looking out the bumps in which 
many phrenologists make such great mistakes. I 
have heard some say that faculties were large when 
to the sight there were depressions instead of bumps 
because the faculties around them were unusually 
large. 

E. S. B.—The formation of the brain may be 
changed by special care and pains-taking. We can 
cultivate any faculty in which we are deficient. 

A. E. H—A knowledge of phrenology may 
make folks charitable in criticising others. 

F. W. S—It would be a valuable adjunct te 
criticism. 

G. E. C—I think it should be joined with 
physiology. The two belong together. 

S. E. D.—Phrenology combined with spiritual 
discernment is quite a different thing from what is 
usually taught in the world. 





OUTCOME OF REVIVALS. 
W. C., Oct. 25, 1875. 

[An editorial from the 7rébune was read giving 
an account of the revival begun in Brooklyn by 
Mooly and Sankey, after which Mr. N, said:] 

With our knowledge of spiritualism of beth 











kinds—the modern and ancient—and with our 
knowledge of the frincip/e of spiritualism both 
modern and ancient, we ought to be able to calcu- 
late something of the future of the movement 
which Moody and Sankey are carrying on. It is 
not drifting along incoherently, without purpose or 
system ; governed by mere chance. It is controlled 
by the invisible powers and has a purpose. It is 
like a military campaign ; a march here and a battle 
there, and a long series of struggles and sieges ; 
but there is an outcome and final object to it all, 
that somebody understands and can calculate. I 
don’t think it is too much for us to ask and. seek 
the gift of prophecy and the ability to discover the 
future. 


Now I know in the most intimate and sure way 
what the culmination and upshot was of the revival 
forty years ago. I was in the very midst of it, and 
at the very focus of it when it reached its highest 
point. Its result was quite a different thing from 
what the churches which were engaged in it in- 
tended. The result of it was—the Oneida Com- 
munity. And in one sense that was pretty much 
the whole of the outcome—as to any thing posi- 
tive—of that revival. There was a great reaction 
and desolation of the churches afterwards, as they 
will all confess, but so far as the thing they aimed 
at was concerned—which was the millennium—the 
result was all concentrated in the O. C. Of course 
we can not calculate the future by the expectation 
of a close repetition of the past; still I think there 
are a good many analogies which teach us to look 
for something like the same result in the movement 
that is going on now. Perhaps we shall find there 
is some law in the case which will lead us to ex- 
pect that a great epidemic, a diffused excitement, 
will terminate in something that is quite limited in 
its dimensions, and that will not be recognized by 
those immediately concerned in the excitement- 
The question is, What are the heavens aiming at? 
what is their strategy in all this business ? what is 
the objective point of the campaign? I don’t think 
there ever was a time when the press was so ready 
to help in a revival as it is now doing. In those 
old revivals the secular newspapers were silent, and 
if I remember right the general influence of the 
press, except in the case of the religious newspapers, 
was against the revival. It is a wonderful thing to 
see the 7ribune, and all the rest of the papers, com-. 
pelled, apparently, to fall in and help on the ex- 
citement in some way. The position of the news- 
papers makes the problem of the coming results 
more interesting to me; more complex and tre- 
mendous. 

Every body is entering into this movement and 
hoping to make something out of it. The news- 
papeis are expecting to make enormous sales. 
And the railroads are all going to make money out 
of it; it will be a harvest time for them, particu- 
larly in the cities. 


7. R. N.—One rather remarkable thing, is, that 
the regular clergy are not jealous of the influence 
of these evangelists. Didn’t they used to be rather 
jealous ? 

F. H. N.—Yes, a good many of them did ; and 
the old revivalists like Finney did not take care to 
keep the favor of the regular clergy, but handled 
them rather roughly. 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 





N an old work now out of print and becoming 
scarce, entitled, “An Examination of the 
Testimony of the Four Evangelists, by the Rules 
of Evidence Administered in Courts of Justice,” 
by Simon Greenleaf, L. L. D. the great authority on 
legal evidence, we find brief accounts of the lives 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, which we will 
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re-publish from week to week. Mr. Greenleaf says: 

Matthew, called also Levi, was a Jew of Galilee, 
but of what city is uncertain. He held the place 
of publican. or tax-gatherer, under the Roman 
government, and his office seems to have consisted 
in collecting the taxes within his district, as well as 
the duties and customs levied on goods and per- 
sons, passing in and out of his district or province, 
across the lake of Genesareth. While engaged in 
this business, at the office or usual place of col- 
lection, he was required by Jesus to follow him, as 
one of his disciples ; a command which he imme- 
diately obeyed. Soon afterwards, he appears to 
have given a great entertainment to his fellow-pub- 
licans and friends, at which Jesus was present; 
intending probably both to celebrate his own 
change of profession, and to give them an opportu- 
nity to profit by the teaching of his new Master. 
He was constituted one of the twelve apostles, and 
constantly attended the person of Jesus as a faithful 
follower, until the crucifixion; and after the ascen- 
sion of his Master he preached the gospel for 
some time, with the other apostles, in Judea, and 
afterwards in Ethiopia, where he died. 

He is generally allowed to have written first, of 
all the evangelists ; but whether in the Hebrew or 
in the Greek language, or in both, the learned are 
not agreed, nor is it material to our purpose to 
inquire; the genuineness of our present Greek 
gospel being sustained by satisfactory evidence. 
The precise time when he wrote is also uncertain, 
the several dates given to it among learned men, 
varying from A. D. 37 to A. D. 64. The earlier 
date, however, is argued with greater force, from 
the improbability that the Christians would be left 
for several years without a general and authentic 
history of our Savior’s ministry ; from the evident 
allusions which it contains to a state of persecu- 
tion in the church at the time it was written ; from 
the titles of sanctity ascribed to Jerusalem, and a 
higher veneration testified for the temple than is 
found in the other and later evangelists ; from the 
comparative gentleness with which Herod’s charac- 
ter and conduct are dealt with, that bad prince 
probably being still in power; and from the fre- 
quent mention of Pilate, as still governor of Judea. 

That Matthew was himself a native Jew, familiar 
with the opinions, ceremonies, and customs of his 


countrymen ; that he was conversant with the Sa-. 


cred Writings, and habituated to their idiom ; a man 
of piain sense, but of little learning, except what 
he derived from the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment ; that he wrote seriously and from conviction, 
and had, on most occasions, been present, and 
attended closely, to the transactions which he 
relates and relates, too, without any view of ap- 
plause to himself; are facts which we may con- 
sider established by internal evidence, as strong 
as the nature of the case will admit. It is deemed 
equally well proved, both by internal evidence 
and the aid of history, that he wrote for the 
use of his countrymen che Jews. Every cir- 
cumstance is noticed which might conciliate 
their belief, and every unnecessary expression is 
avoided which might obstruct it. They looked 
for the Messiah, of the lineage of David, and 
born in Bethlehem, in the circumstances of whose 
life the prophecies should find fulfillment, a 
matter, in their estimation, of peculiar value ; and 


to all these this evangelist has directed their espe- , 


cial attention. 

Allusion has been already made to his employ- 
ment as a collector of taxes and customs; but the 
subject is too important to be passed over without 
further notice. The tribute imposed by the Ro- 
mans upon countries conquered by their arms was 
enormous. In the time of Pompey, the sums 
annually exacted from their Asiatic provinces, of 
which Judea was one, amounted to about four mil- 
lions and a-half sterling, or about twenty-two 
millions of dollars. These exactions were madc 
in the usual forms of direct and indirect taxation ; 
the rate of the customs on merchandise varying 
from an eighth to a fortieth part of the value ot 
the commodity; and the tariff including all the 
principal articles of the commerce of the East, 
much of which, as is well known, still found its 
way to Italy through Palestine, as well as by the 
way of Damascus and of Egypt. The direct taxes 
consisted of a capitation-tax and a land-tax, as- 
sessed upon a valuation or census, periodically 
taken, under the oath of the individual, with heavy 
penal sanctions. It is natural to suppose that these 
taxes were not voluntarily paid, especially since 
they were imposed by the conqueror upon a con- 
quered people, and by a heathen, too, upon the 
people of the house of Israel. The increase of 
taxes has generally been found to multiply discon- 
tents, evasions and frauds on the one hand, and, 





on the other, to increase vigilance, suspicion, close 
scrutiny, and severity of exaction. The penal 
code, as revised by Theodosius, will give us some 
notion of the difficulties in the way of the reve- 
nue Officers, in the earlier times of which we are 
speaking. These difficulties must have been in- 
creased by the fact that, at this period, a considera- 
ble portion of the commerce of that part of the 
world was carried on by the Greeks, whose in- 
genuity and want of faith were proverbial. It was 
to such an employment and under such circum- 
stances, that Matthew was educated ; an employ- 
ment which must have made him acquainted with 
the Greek language, and extensively conversant 
with the public affairs and the men of business of 
his time ; thus entitling him to our confidence, as 
an experienced and intelligent observer of events 
passing before him. And if the men of that day 
were, as in truth they appear to have been, as 
much disposed as those of the present time, to 
evade the payment of public taxes and duties, and 
to elude, by all possible means, the vigilance of 
the revenue officers, Matthew must have been 
familiar with a great variety of the forms of fraud, 
imposture, cunning, and deception, and must have 
become habitually distrustful, scrutinizing, and 
cautious ; and, of course, much less likely to have 
been deceived in regard to many of the facts in 
our Lord’s ministry, extraordinary as they were, 
which fell under his observation. This circum- 
stance shows both the sincerity and the wisdom ut 
Jesus, in selecting him for an eye-witness of his 
conduct, and adds great weight to the value of the 
testimony of this evangelist. 

(To be Continued.) 


SUNSET. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

All beautiful things come out of the East— 
The blushing bride of the Sun, 

‘The Dawn, that fades from his eager sight 
Ere a single kiss is won. 

All beautiful things come out of the East— 
The flashing king of the day, 

Smiting the ranks of the shadow-giants 
‘That tremble and flee away. 

All beautiful things come out of the East — 
Dear to the weary sight, 

The sleep-bearing, dewy and odorous queen, 
The thrice-beloved Night. 

All beautiful things come out of the East— 
The silver, silent Moon 

That sails up o’er the horizon’s rim 
To her cool and perfect noon. 

All beautiful things come out of the Kast— 
The multitudinous stars, 

Cleaving the waves of the cloud-foamed sky 
With their fiery lines of cars. 

All beautiful things must go to the West— 
The Dawn, to Twilight changed, 

And the weary Sun, that finds her there 
When all the heavens are ranged. 

All beautiful things must go to the West— 
There vanishes Night so fair; 

A harbor sure, the sailing Moon 
And the stars drop anchor there. 

No wonder the West shines bright, shines bright, 
In the jubilant sunset sky, 

“When it knows all the beautiful things of the world 
Must come to its arms ere they die. 


THE FLY. 

I believe that we can nowhere find a much het- 
ter type of a perfectly free creature than the com- 
mon house-fly. Not free only, but brave, and ir- 
reverent toa degree which, | think, no republican 
could by any philosophy exalt himself to. There 
is no courtesy in him; he does not care whether it 
is king or clown whom he teases ; and in every step 
of his swift mechanical march, and in every pause 
of his resolute aberration, there is one and the 
same expression of perfect egotism, perfect in de- 
pendence and self confidence, and conviction of 
the world’s having been made for flies. Strike at 
him with your hand, and to him the immediate fact 
and external aspect of the matter is what to you it 
would be, if an acre of red clay, ten feet thick, 
twisted itself up from tie ground in one massive 
field, hovered over you for a second, and came 
crashing down with an aim. That is the external 
aspect of it; the inner aspect to his fly-mind is of a 
quite natural and unimportant occurrence—one of 
the momentary conditions of his active life. He 
oteps out of the way of your hand, and then alights 
sn the back of it. You can not terrify him, nor 
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govern him, nor convince him. He has his own 
opinion on all matters—not an unwise one, usually, 
for his own ends—and will ask no advice of yours. 
He has no work to do, no tyrannical instinct to 
obey. The earth-worm has his diggings, the bee 
her gathering and building, the spider her cunning: 
network, the ant her treasury and accounts. All 
these are comparatively slower, or people of only 
business. But your fly free, in the air, a black in- 
carnation of caprice, wandering, investigating, flit- 
ting, flirting, feasting at his will, with rich variety 
of choice in feast, from the heaped-up sweets in the 
grocers’s window to those of the butcher’s back- 
yard, from the galled place on your cab-horse’s back 
to the brown spot in the road, from which, as the 
hoof disturbs him, he rises with a republican 
buzz—what freedom like this >—Hapfy Hours. 


THE NEWS. 


English papers regard as “ significant” the fact that 
American cotton goods are in the Manchester market. 





The Remington Arms Co., have just finished a con- 
tract for 250,000 breach-loading rifles for the Spanish 
Government. 


From Mexico we learn that five persons who partici- 
pated inthe murder of the American missionary John 
L, Stephens at Ahualulco in March, 1870, have been 
executed in Guadalajara, 


LONDON, Oct. 20.—Her Royal Highness, the Duch- 
ess of Edinbugh, was safely delivered of a daughter at 
10:30 this forenoon, at Eastwell Park. Mother and 
child are well. 


LonpDon, Oct. 29.—The Pal/ Mall Gazette this even- 
ing publishes a special telegram from Berlin, in which 
it is stated that the Imperial Government is about pro- 
ceeding formally to cashier Count Von Arnim from the 
public service. 


Brigham Young has been ordered to prisen until he 
pays the $9,500 alimony and costs on the Ann Eliza suit. 
As the Prophet is now confined to his house by sickness 
the court has ordered the Sheriff to set a guard over 
him until he is able to be removed to prison. 


Prof. Bain will publish in November the third edition 
of his treatise on * The Emotions and the Will.” The 
book has been to a great extent re-written. It contains 
a full discussion of the doctrine of evolution in its bear- 
ings upon both emotion and volition, and embraces a 
novel handling of various matters connected with 
ethics. 

The fall elections have resulted in Republican 
majorities in several States. The New York election 
was closely contested, the Democrats claiming the 
State by s small majority. The most important feature 
of this election is the defeat of the Tammany Hall 
“one man power” clique in New York city. John 
Kelly and his myrmidons have openly boasted of their 
intention to rule the city a /a Tweed and Co., but the 
present crushing overthrow imay teach them the folly of 
such an attempt. 


The Scranton (Penn) Zzmes says that it has the best 
authority for the tollowing singular statement: “A 
lady of our city having gathered a large quantity of 
autumn leaves, took the more rapid method of pressing 
them with a hot flat-iron. Very soon after her hands, 
and wrists broke out with an eruption of a scalding 
humor, such as is witnessed in those cases of erysipelas, 
known as St. Anthony’s fire, and she is likely tu be laid 
up for some time, if no worse results ensue. The leaves 
were of the maple species, and the theory is that a 
volatile oil of a poisonous nature was evolved by tle 
application of heat and obtained access to the circu- 
jation through some abrasion of the skin. It is safer, 
though a slower process, to press leaves in a book or 
between flat boards undet a weight.” 


On Oct. 26, a great fire stared in Virginia City, 
Nevada, which in a few hours nearly destroyed the 
entire business part of the place. The fire began 
early in the morning and, owing to an inadequate 
supply of water and the prevalence of a strong 
wind, the flames soon got beyond all control, only dying 
out for lack of fuel. Many buildings were blown up 
in hopes of arresting the progress of the fire, but with- 
out success. Several of the large hoisting works of 
the silver mines were destroyed and the total loss. is 
now estimated at $6,000,000. The latest news from the 
burned city gives the cheering intelligence that help 
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from all quarters is pouring in and the inhabitants 
are clearing away the ruins ahd beginning anew with 
all the unburn-vut-able energy of the Western cities. 

The Atheneum says that a translation of the /%//- 
grim’s Progress has been issued by a native Japanese 
The vernacular literature of Japan is ex- 
tending at a rapid rate ; adaptations of the best English 
text-books on geography and physical science being 
published almost monthly, and, though far from being 
perfect productions, attaining a wide circulation. Japan- 
ese writers have the greatest difficulty in finding ac- 
curate equivalents in their own language, for European 
words used to denote recent Europeon discoveries and 
They are almost always obliged to 


publisher. 


scientific terms. 
paraphrase; thus dynamite becomes “the powerful 
” 


thing, burster” and so on. 
The great difficulty is that each different writer chooses 


torpedo, “under-water 


his own paraphrase for such terms as “ polarization’ 
** spectroscope,” “ protoplasm,” etc., 

As some of the New-York papers have rather pre- 
maturely passed judgment upon the policy of the Post- 
Office department in regard ro the ‘‘ fast mail ” trains, 
the folowing from the N. Y. Zimes would indicate that 
the project has not been such a failure as they would 
make us believe : 

T. M. Vale, Assistant Post-Office Railway Superin- 
tendent of the United States, in conversation with a 
Time’s reporter yesterday, stated that every thing in 
connection with the Fast Mail trains was working even 
beyond the expectation of its promoters. As an ex- 
ample of what the trains could do, he stated that on 
‘Tuesday last the Fast Mail train broke down at Ashta- 
bula, and was delayed for three hours; and notwith- 
standing this delay, without missing a connection the 
train arrived at Chicago only twenty-five minutes be- 
hind time, making, in reality, the through trip from 
New-York to Chicago in twenty-three hours. During 
his last trip, Mr. Vale stated that he had met a number 
of the mail messengers on the Union Pacitic Railroad, 
and it was remarked to him that the mails on that road 
were received a day ahead of the usual time, giving the 
Pacific Coast merchants this great advantage in the re- 
ceipt of their advices. Postmaster James, who was 
present at the time of the conversation, said that he had 
received a large number of communications from 
business men of Chicago in favor of the new arrange- 
ment, especially requesting that their letters be sent by 
the Fast Mail train in preferetce to the 8 P. M. train, as 
it was a gain to them of many hours, and when it was 
taken into account that the exchange between the two 
cities amounted to $418,000,000 it inust be acknowledged 
by all that it was no small item. Formerly the mails 
were received about midnight and delivered the next 
morning, but by the new arrangement they were re- 
ceived at 10 o’clock on the morning in advance, giving 
the business community the advantage of nearly twenty- 
four hours. ‘Though there were many complaints in re- 
gord to the Fast Mail service, the far greater majority 
were loud in their praise of it. 


The Paris market peuple practice, a queer old custom 
at this season of the year, which they call “Crowning 
King Pumpkin.” 

The first thing is to get the very largest pumpkin to 
be found, that it may be worthy of the royal honor in- 
tended for it. All the gardeners for miles around are 
requested to send in their best specimens ; and when a 
number of pumpkins have been collected, a committee 
of the market men selects that best adapted to the 
purpose. 

Then all the market people get together, and with 
much solemnity and ceremony, the monster pumpkin is 
ado:ned with a crown of tinsel and foil-paper, and 
placed upon a gilded board. Four men chosen for their 
height and size, lift this odd chair of state on their 
shoulders, and march through the market-halls wiih it, 
while songs are sung and music is performed 

As “King Pumpkin” progresses, the stall-keepers 
make him their bows and salutations; flowers and 
cabbages and carrots are spread in his path; an address 
is read to him by two of the best looking market-women, 
‘lhere is a great deal of 
joking and merry-making, and the day of the coronation 
is a holiday in the markets. The people, young and old, 
are dressed in their finest clothes, and some of them 
wear carrots and turnips in their button-holes. 

The coming of evening is the signal for the sacrifice 
of the royal pumpkin. ‘The market people gather 
round a table, on which the King” is placed. A 
market-man chosen for the purpose then flourishes a 
large carving knife over him, and with a solemn speech 


who wear green dresses. 





proceeds to cut him up into large yellow slices. These 
slices are sold off at auction; and soon after the last has 
been sold, the successful bidders hasten off to convert 
the ribs of the poor dissected King into soup, which is 
freely distributed to the gay crowd in the markets. 
*Although our own Yankee ‘“t pumpkin-pie” is almost 
an unknown dish to the French, they make many more 
uses of the big yellow vegetable than we do. They use 
it for soups, they fry it, they preserve it, make a sauce of 
it, and even candy it so as to make a sweetmeat. Thus 
the French are very proud of their pumpkins, and it is 
quite natural that they should choose it to represent the 
royal vegetable in their autumn festivity. 
—Jouth’s Campanion. 


A NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 
FOOT NOTES 


WALKING AS A FINE ART, 


BY 
ALFRED BARRON, 


“ ” 
Q. 


What is Art? Here is my answer : 
Leg of Tramp, and toe of dancer. 


Below are some of the many complimentary 
notices which were a spontaneous tribute to the 
literary strength and beauty of Foot Notes, while, 
in the form of a serial, it was passing through the 
columns of the ONEIDA CIRCULAR. No pains 
were taken to attract attention to the articles in 
the CIRCULAR, but they nevertheless elicited a con- 
tinuous stream of commendatory comments from 
the students of choice literature in Boston and New 
York, and from the humble lovers of pure Nature in 
many of the States. These alone would be our war- 
rant for publishing Foot Notes in book form, did 
we not ourselves thoroughly believe in their literary 
value. We can however, offer the book to the public 
from a strong assurance of its interest to those who 
appreciate the quaint and beautiful in thought, and 
to those who are fond of a literature that is redo- 
lent with the odor of pastures, woods and fields. 

‘These papers give the walks and talks of an 
enthusiastic pecestrian who made his excursions 
from Wallingford. They have of course a very 
desirable local flavor and coloring. Their spirit 
and philosophy are good for any neighborhood. 
PRESS NOTICES. 
| A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 
| 
| 
| 





—M. Y. Evening Post. 


They are gracefully written, and replete with interest. 
—Golden Age. 


“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from *‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River., 
Like Thoreau, its author 1s an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields in its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 
and mind.” —Daily Graphic. 





The late Charlotte P. Hawes, quoting from “ Foot 
Notes,” in the ‘* Atlantic Monthly” for 1866, says “One 
can quite understand the reckless exulting of some wild 
character who bafiled by this miserable mendicancy 
every-whcre, at length discovered the idea that God was 
not an invalid. He was probably too much excited to 
perfect his rhymes, and so tore out these ragged lines ;” 

Iterate, re-iterate, ‘ 
Snateh it from the hells ; 
Circulate and meditate 

That God is well. 


Get the singers to sing it, 

Put it in the mouths of bells, 

Pay the ringers to ring it, 
That God is well. 


16mo, 330 pp., on heavy paper, cloth, $1.50. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 
Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine ‘Twist and Sewing Silk of theic own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Price~ 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


For any of the above articles, 
Address, One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 


All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA CircuLak by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 


edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


&vo. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


-Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. “ 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ** Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’”’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘* Male Continence,’ 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


* will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC: PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. 1. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 

Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatusof New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

x ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
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